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WEST COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


tained the stranger's eye with complacency 
and pleasure.” 
est Cowes, of which our engraving 


is of easy access pri 
both from Portsmouth and Southampton, It is situated on the declivity of 
and combines many of the charms of an. the hill, on the west side of the river 
with the beauties of nature. The Medina, near its influx into the sea, 
i which renders the approach to it from 
Southampton or Portsmouth extremely 
pleasing. It has an excellent harbour, 
and ships can turn out of it either to the 
east or west. fleets of merchant. 
men frequently ride off here for several 
weeks in time of war, wai for convoy ; 
and the town enjoys a trade for the 
soinestimable. The-fertility of sale of isions, and other things ne- 
which has been much increased cessary er the sea-service. Though the 
by an improved system of lower parts of the town are crowded, yet 
has long been its more elevated parts are so tfully 
al produce situated, both for purity of air and beauty 
ption. of prospects, that many gentlemen of the 
inhabitants of thi navy, to whom this place is poy 
ns convenient, have shown a predi for 
it. Noris it to the gentlemen of the navy 
alone that West Cowes has recommended 


also have been charmed with the many 
beautiful situations on the hill, = near 
40 
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the castle, where several handsome houses 
are continually building. 

It is in this quarter of the town that lodg- 
ings are most sought for, and that villas 
are continually rising, some of which are 
most delightfully situated. A moving 
scene of ships, a pure marine air, and a 
pleasant beach to walk on, are among 
some of the local advantages which this 
place presents to visitors. 

The bathing-machines are placed near 
this spot, in the vicinity of the castle ; 
and from the manner in which they are 
constructed, and the position they occupy, 
a person may safely commit himself to the 
bosom of Neptune, at almost any state 
of the tide. Here is also a hot salt-water 
bath, which is in frequent requisition. 

Hitherto a few bathing-machines have 
been found sufficient for the company, 
particularly as many gentlemen walk 
along the sequestered beach, towards 
what is called gypt, and commit them- 
selves to the waves, without any cere- 
mony ; but, from the increasing resort of 
people of fashion to Cowes, it is probable 
additional accommodations will be wanted, 
and, no doubt, will be liberally supplied. 

An Assembly-room is the only public 
place of concourse; but, to many, this 
circumstance is not un t, as there 
is less occasion for dress and ceremony, 
and more leisure for every one to amuse 
himself according to his own fancy. 

There are three inns at West Cowes, 
all affording excellent accommodation ; 
and there aré also numerous lodging- 
houses, suited to the purses end wishes 
of the various classes of visitors. 

The town of West Cowes has of late 
been considerably improved, by virtue of 
an Act of Parliament, passed in 1816: 
a a eaabaons and shambles 
built, which a a supply of 
meat, fish, and aiid all Tdnds, 
daily ; a great convenience to inhabitants 
and strangers. Lord Grantham, Sir John 
Cox Hippisley, and Mr. Bennett, have 
also erected beautiful marine-villas along 
the beach, particularly Sir J. C. Hippis- 
ley on the parade. The town of West 
Cowes contains upwards of 3,000 inha- 
bitants. It has recently become the 
scene of attraction, by the establishment 
of a yacht club, of which his Majesty is 
a member, with several Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, in number about 60; this 
annual Regatta generally takes place 
about August or September. Visitors 
from the neighbouring counties, and dis- 
tant sea-ports, may be recognized on our 
shores, viewing the novelty of the scenery. 
It is supposed that upwards of 200 vessels 


of different descriptions are usually pre- 
sent. 
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There is a mail for London every day 
made up at four in the evening, and ar- 
rives about eleven or twelve in the mom. 
ing. Packets to and from Southampton 
and Portsmouth regularly every day. 
Also a very elegant steam packet, which 
goes to and from Cowes to Southampton 


‘twice every day during the summer sea. 


son. Coaches also to and from Newport 
and Ryde, daily. 

On the right of the road leading from 
West Cowes to Newport, stands a pic. 
turesque cottage, in the Swiss taste, con. 
structed by General Whitelocke, and 
lately purchased by George va 
It is thatched with straw, has a lawn 
shrubbery in front, and exhibits a very 
romantic and pleasing effect. 

On the summit of the hill, stands 
Bellevue-house, very clegant, and re. 
cently built, and highly ornamented by 
G. Ward, Esq., commanding the richest 

spects of wood and water. Other 
hes me buildings have likewise been 
erected here lately : on the hill is a large 
chapel of ease to the mother church of 
Northwood ; there is also a presbyterian 
meeting-house, and a methodist chapel, 
likewise a beautiful chapel for the use of 
the Roman Catholics, ‘on mapa < 

jicuous a ce from the hi 
Bast Cowes. 

Cowes Castle, which was erected by 
Henry VIII. stands on the west side of 
the Medina, near the bathing machines; 
and though useless as a place of d 
still maintains a captain, one master, 
five other gunners. A sentry is always 
on duty here ; but it would be difficultto 
point out what he has to guard, unless it 
be the bathers’ clothes. _ 

West Cowes is a hamlet belonging to 
the parish of Northwood, two miles dis- 
tant, and has a chapel, which being built 
on a bold elevation, makes a handsome 
appearance on approaching the har. 
bour. 


The harbour of Cowes, for its safety 
and convenience, is much frequented | 
ships ; but before the American war, 
was more generally resorted to than since, 
‘ange | by vessels from South Caro- 
ina and Georgia. At a private 
here, many ships of war have been built. 
On the opposite shore of the river, with 
which there is a communication by a ferry, 
stands East Cowes, which was form 
protected by a castle, but of which not s 
wreck now remains. At this place there 
have been recently erected some houses, 
which afford genteel accommodations to 
visitors. 

In addition to these, there is an exten- 
sive and well-arranged hotel for families 
and visitors in general. This house is 
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delightfully situated on the Quay, com- 
i = open view of Cowes harbour, 
and the road-stead ; and boats are always 
in attendance, on the arrival of a packet, 
to convey passengers to Cowes or else- 


where. 

Within half a mile of the hotel, is the 
Castle at Norris, ee agg Wyatt, for 
Lord Henry Seymour. Th ing 
residence is most admirably situated. Of 
iteelf, it is a beautiful object, and the 
views from it are picturesque in no com- 
mon degree. There is also another fine 
house, the property of Mr. Nash, the 
architect, with several elegant buildings. 
The walks and rides about this place are 
very fine, and present many picturesque 


beauties. 

h the Isle of Wight is so small 
a place, he must be a hasty, incu- 
rious, or indolent visitor that does not 
seour the whole of it, yet there are three 
excursions mote immediately made from 
West Cowes deserving of notice. The 
first is to the westward. 


= 
= 


oo 


ess 
Newtown acide 
Shalfleet . . . . 
Swainston 


1 = im bo = bo 


And back to Cowes 

Gurnard’s Bay is remarkable for being 
the where Charles II. landed when 

ited Sir Robert Holmes, the gover- 
nor, at Yarmouth. A very fine and ro- 
mantic view is presented to the eye from 
the hills above Gurnard’s Bay. 

Newtown, formerly called Franche- 
ville, was ed by the French in the 
reign of IL., and being rebuilt, 
was named Newtown. The traces of a 


be large town are to be discovered ; but 


t still, 
Preserves a corporation of mayor 
and has a town-hall ; but 
ly does not consist of the inha- 
of the place, but of the proprietors 
burgage-tenures, which entitle 
vote in the choice of two mem- 
t. Newtown has sent 
since the 27th year of Elizabeth. 
town-hall stands on an eminence 
one of the creeks of the 
Parties ng their provi- 
sions may be accom at the house. 
pred room Fone some oaken rr 
0! 
~ carved, the workmanship 
haven i is a most de- 
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sirable place for shipping, and affords the 
best security of any about the island.— 
At high water it is capable of receiving 
vessels of five hundred tons. 

Stee ie sm cate Sea 
whi su i 
hand of time, and aoe de dilapidation. 

The next excursion is across the water 


Quarrabbey. . . . - 
Whippingham back by 
Alverston . .. . 
West Cowes. . .- .. 8 
Another excursion is a ride from Cowes 
up the west side of the river to Newport, 
and down the east side of it to East 
Cowes. 


From Cowes to Northwood 
Newport ..... 2 
Cross the water to Fairlee 1 
Whippingham ... 3 
East Cowes . . . . 2 
Cowes . . - «+ ~~. 1 

To these excursions we ought to add 
a voyage round the island, which is made 
in a day by the steam-boats, and is as 
delightful a treat as can well be con- 
ceived. An active visitor will not, hows 
ever, rest satisfied with these, but will 
visit Ryde, Newport, Yarmouth, Ap- 
puldurcombe, the Needles, and particu. 
larly Carisbrook Castle, where the ill. 
fated Charles I. was imprisoned. 

It is but justice to observe, that for 
this account we are principally indebted 
to Albin’s Companion to Isle of 
Wight, and the Guide to the Watering 
Places. The engraving is, however, 
from an original drawing. 


Miles. 
- 2 


DEATH AND FUNERAL OF 
BONAPARTE. 


IN LETTERS FROM AN OFFICER TO 
HIS MOTHER. 
(For the Mirror.) 
(Concluded from our last. ) 

“ Thursday, May 10.—WE yesterda 

interred the remains of Bonaparte with 
military honours. Thefuneral I will de. 
scribe as well as I can. In the first place 
you must understand the figure of the 
ground near Longwood. The island, ge- 
nerally ing, is composed of high and 
narrow ridges of hills, running, or rather 
diverging, from Diana’s P towards 
the coast, where they terminate abruptly 
in tremendous precipices ; the valleys be- 
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tween these are very deep. Longwood is 
situated on one of the re and the place 
— chose for his body to lie in was 
in the valley between that and St. James’s 
Valley, where the town is, and which, 
from its circular form, is called (at least 
near‘the head of it, as I said before) the 
Punch Bowl; the near the sea is 
called Rupert’s Valley. ‘Io get down to 
the grave a road was made from the pub- 
lic road, which, I forgot to mention, runs 
completely round the Punch Bowl, within 
a few feet of the summit of the hill, 
standing down into the valley, and com- 
mencing exactly on the side from Long- 
wood. The troops (of which there were 
about 1,600) were formed from Longwood 
guard-house, on the bank above the road, 
in succession, by seniority —20th Ma- 
rines, 66th St. Helena Artillery Regi- 
ment, and Volunteers on the left; eleven 
guns of the Royal Artillery as the firing 
party. We were at open orders, resting 
on our arms rev , band playing the 
dirge. After a little time the procession 
—— through the gate. First came 
the priest, and Henry Bertrand carrying 
the censor ; after these, Doctor Arnot and 


the French doctor; next the undertakers, 
and then the bedy. The body of his own 
carriage had been taken off, and some- 
thing like an open hearse pat in its place ; 


he was drawn by four of his own horses, 
with postilions in his imperial livery. 
There was a plain mahogany coffin; and 
instead of a » his cloak was — 
over it; on the was a large book, 
with his sword lying on it. Napoleon 
Bertraad and the valet walked one 
at each side of the hearse; six of our 
gtenadiers, without arms, marched on 
each side. After the body came the led 
horse, beautifully caparisoned ; on either 
side Counts Bertrand and Montholon ; 
after them, a iage with the Countess 
and two of her children in it; all the 
French were in- black. The naval and 
staff military officers followed; and as 
soon as the whole had passed the whole 
of the line, we reversed arms and followed. 
The troops did not go into the valley, 
but formed on the immediately over 
the grave, in the same order, resting on 


of Lieut. Comnor. 

. § I must now. describe the grave or 
tomb that was pre; for him. The 
spot he chose is in the highest extremity 
of a small garden, belonging to a Mr. 
Torbet ; it is completely overhanging for 
a space of about thirty square yards or 
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more, with five or six weeping willows; 
on one side rises a spring of the best 
water in the island, and which he used 
every day to send for; this runs down 
the valley ; there is no stream perceptible. 
Near the grave the moisture is just suffi. 
cient to the turf completely green 
and the place cool. Here the grave was 
dug; its interior capacity was 12 feet deep, 
8 feet long, and 6 wide, surrounded by a 
wall about 3 feet thick all the way down, 
and plastered with Roman cement ; about 
two feet from the bottom, and resting on 
blocks of stone, the stone coffin was laid, 
= a —_- stone box, with the 
lid open, and the lid resting on its ; 
over the grave were placed hanes al 
ropes to lower the coffin with. I must, I 
believe, explain it by words. At each 
end of the grave a triangle was erected, 
and a beam was laid from one to the 
other. Ropes, beams, and pullies were 
covered with black, the grave was lined 
with black cloth, and the ground for 
about three feet round covered with it; 
the rest was green sod. On the wooden 
coffin being lowered into the stone one, 
the lid was shut down, and the salute 
fired. They next proceeded with the 
Roman Catholic ceremonies. A subal- 
tern’s guard was then ordered from us te 
take charge of the grave or tomb, and 
three tents were pitched for their accom. 
modation. An immense crowd assembled 
to witness the ceremony, and the Punch 
Bowl looked like an immense amphi- 
theatre. I gave you a wrong statement of 
the coffins; the first is tin ; second, ma- 
hogany ; third, lead ; fourth, mahogany; 
and fifth, stone. They intended to have 
buried him with a silver jug of water, a 
plate, knife and fork, and spoon, with 
some of his coins; but were obliged to 
leave the jug, bread, sword, and cloak, 
not having room for them. Sir Hudson 
would not allow any inscription on the 
coffin; so it is perfectly plain. Soon 
after the guard went we marched off. I 
shall mount there to-morrow. The 
French people have laid out Bonaparte’s 
plate, arms, clothes, &c. for us to see; 
we go u rine ere look at 
them. For the t, ye. 

“ May 11. We yesterday went up, 
my dear mother, to see the effects of this 
great man. His bed-rooms were 
exactly as they used to be when he 
bited them ; they were two rooms, about 
14 feet by 10 each; they formed one of 
the wings of the house, and opened into 
each other at the ends ; the one nearest 
the body of the house opened by a glass 
door into the gardens. He in each 
room, exactly similar to each other, port- 
able iron bedateads, with brass laths for 
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the bed to reston The rooms were hung 
with white; over the fire-place, which 
was at the farther =< the inner room, 
the portraits of his mother, of Jose- 
—_ Jerome, and two likenesses of his 
son at different ages ; a sofa was placed 
near the fire-place, and over it hung the 
of Maria Louisa and her child, 

tifully painted. As far as I could 
learn, he used to endeavour to hide his 
lowness of spirits; but after every one 
had left him at night, and he thought 
unobserved, it used to break out, 

from the sofa to one 

at to another, and back 

sofa; so that he scarcely rested 

hours together. His clothes were all 

out in one room; coats, breeches, 
shirts, stockings, shoes and boots, 


him by our king. In the other 
were the plate and china; there 
complete set of silver, a set of 


his grasp, was everywhere. 
was a dessert and coffee service of 
China, the most beautiful I suppose that 
ever was made ; on each plate was repre- 
sented some action of Napoleon’s; but 
the most curious plate of all was one with 
the map of France on it ; each landsca 
and figure represented would bear the 
Most minute inspection ; on each saucer 
the head of some person was represented. 
Thave as yet forgotten to mention where 
a wring from. I know you admire 
names we give places, so you 
shall have this. td r 
“ Sepulchre Guard, May 13.—It is 
now near nine o'clock ; the wind sweeps 
fariously through the Punch Bowl, and 
over poor Napoleon’s grave. I 
& sentry promenading each side of 
it; it is not yet finished. Two of the 
French le came to pay it a visit to- 
lored his loss very much ; 
me for a piece of the willow 
that overhangs the grave. I could not 
refuse it to an old servant ; he divided it 


with the other; they put it in the crown 
of their hats, thanked me very warmly, 
and declared it of more value than crowns 
of gold; they then took a drink at his 
well. 


“ May 20.—This I hope will go into 
the post this evening; 1 must therefore 
soon conclude. A miniature painter, a 
Mr. Rutize, has taken a very happy like- 
ness of Napoleon after death ; he intends 
taking it home and engraving it. I have 
subscribed for two copies, which I have 
desired to be left for my father with Mr. 
R. B—; I hope you will like them. 
The likeness was taken on the second 
day after his death, previous to the cast 
of the head being formed. Napoleon has 
left to Dr. Amot, a physician of ours, 
who attended him, a gold snuff-box and 
600 Napoleons, all nice, new-looking, 
yellow little fellows. I have only time to 
say, give my most affectionate love to my 
dear father, and my grandfathers in Scot- 
land and Ireland; and ever believe me, 
my dearest mother, your ever affectionate 
son, D. C. D. 


MONS. CHABERT.—ORDEALS 
BY FIRE, &c. 

(To the Edstor of the Mirror. ) 
S1n,—Monsieur Chabert having recently 
revived public attention to curious 
powers, either naturally possessed or arti- 
ficially porter ver to the human 
frame, and as there ap so much 

ilosophy mixed up with common show 
in the exhibition of this professor of 
the pyrotechnic art, I presume on some 
account of the phenomena he exhibits 
being acceptable; for although much of 
imposition has been founded upon fiery 
ordeals, and much injustice perpetrated 
under its operation, yet the power of re- 
sisting the action of heat has been claimed, 
and to acertain wonderful degree enjoyed, 
by ms in all ages. 

y the ancients and by the compara- 
tively moderns, by Hindoos and Christ- 
ians, it has been made the test of truth 
or the trial of faith. hocles mentions 
it in the Antigone; and Virgil and Varro 
tell us, that the priests of Apollo on 
Mount Soracte would walk over burning 
coals with naked feet. The priests of the 
Temple of Feronia were, according to 
Strabo, equally incombustible. 
Saludadores, or Santiguadores, of Spain, 

retended to prove their descent from St. 
therine by this ordeal; and one of 
them carried the jest of imposition so far, 
that he went into an oven and was lite- 
rally baked to a cinder. The earliest in- 
stance of fire ordeal in christendom occurred, 
in the fourth century, when Simplicius, 
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coals upon their 
This miracle rice 


was repeated by St. 


about a cen after; and it is general] 

known to aoe monstrous pitels the trial 
by fire was carried through many succeed- 
ing ages, when craft was canonized, and 


Frederick II. prohibited them as absurd 
and ridiculous. 

From being the object of religious be- 
liefand of judicial importance, the feats 
of human salamanders descended into 
itinerant wonders. About 1677, an 
Englishman, named Richardson, ex- 
hibited in Paris; and M. Dodart, an 
academician, published an explanation 
of his performances on rational prin- 
ciples. They seem to have been of 
the same nature with those of M. 
Chabert; chewing and swallowing 
burning coals, licking a hot iron with 
his tongue, &c. In 1754, the famous 
Powell, the fire-eater, distinguished 
himself in England, an account of 
whose exploits: is contained in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 
1755 ; and so late as 1808, the incom- 
bustible Spaniard, Senor Lionetto, 
performed in Paris, where heattracted 
the particular attention of Dr. Semen- 
tini, professor of chemistry, and other 
scientific gentlemen of that city. It 
appears that a considerable vapour 
and smell rose from the parts of his 
body to which the fire and heated sub- 
stance were applied, and in this he 
seems to differ from the person now in 
this country. 

Of M. Chabert’s wonderful power 
of withstanding the operation of the 
fiery element, it is in the recollection 
of the writer of witnessing, some few 
years back, this same individual (in 


conjunction with the noless fire-proof 


Signora Giradelli) exhibiting ‘ ex- 
traordinary proofs of his supernatural 
wer of resisting the most intense 
eat of every kind.”” Since which an 
improvement of a more formidable 
natare has to our astonished fancy 
been but just demonstrated. In the 
newspapers of the past week it is re- 
ported that he, in the first instance, 
refreshed himself with a hearty meal 
of phosphorus, which was, at his own 
request, supplied to him very libe- 
y. by several of his. visitors, who 
were previously unacquainted with 
him. He washed down (say they) 
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this infernal fare with solutions of arse. 
nic and oxalic acid; thus throwing 
into the back ground the long-esta- 
blished fame of Mithridates. He next 
swallowed, with great godt, several 
spoonsful of boiling oil; and, as a 
dessert to this delicate repast, helped 
himself with his naked hand to a con- 
siderable quantity of molten lead. The 
experiment, however, of entering into 
a hot oven, together with a quantity 
of meat, sufficient, when cooked, tore. 
gale those of his friends who were 
specially invited to witness his per. 
formance, was the chef d’euvre of the 
day. Having ordered three fagots 
of wood, which is the quantity gene- 
rally used by bakers, to be thrown 
into the oven, aud they being set on 
fire, twelve more fagots of the same 
size were subsequently added to them, 
which being all consumed by three 
o’clock, M. Chabert entered the oven 
with a dish of raw meat, and when it 
was sufficiently done he handed it out, 
took in another, and remained therein 
until the second quantity was also well 
cooked; he then came out of the oven, 
and sat down, coniinues the report, to 
partake, with a respectable assembly 
of friends, of those viands he had so 
closely attended during the culinary 
process. Publicly, on a subsequent 
day, and in an oven six feet by seven, 
and at a heat about 220, he remained 
till a steak was properly done, and 
again returned to his fiery den, and 
continued for a period of thirty mi- 
nutes, in complete triumph over the 
wer of an element so much dreaded 
y human kind, and so destructive to 
animal nature. It has been properly 
observed, that there are preparations 
which so indurate the cuticle, as to 
render it insensible to the heat of 
either boiling oil or melted lead; and 
the fatal qualities of certain poisons 
may be destroyed, if the medium 
through which they are imbibed, as 
we suppose to be the case here, is a 
strong alkali. Many experiments, as 
to the extent to which the human frame 
could bear heat, without the destruc- 
tion of the vital powers, have been 
tried from time to time; but so far as re- 
collection serves, Monsieur Chabert’s 
fire-resisting qualities are greater than 
those professed by individuals who, 
before him, have undergone this spe- 
cies of ordeal. It was announced 
some time ago, in one of the French 
journals, that experiments had beea 
tried with a female, whose fire-stand- 
ing qualities had excited great asto- 
nishment. She, it appears, was p 
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in a heated oven, into which live dogs, 
cats,and rabbits wereconveyed. The 
animals died in a state of convul- 
sion almost immediate, while the fire- 
ueen bore the heat without complain- 
hh . In that instance, however, the 
heat of the oven was not so great as 
that which M. Chabert encountered. 
Much of the power possessed to re- 
sist greater degrees of heat than other 
men may be a natural gift, much the 
result of chemical applications, and 
much from having the parts indurated 
by long practice ; probably all three 
are combined in this phenomenon with 
some portion of artifice. Of the recipes 
for rendering the skin and flesh fire- 
f, Albertus Magnus, in his work 
Mirabilus Mundi, writes, ‘‘ Take 
juice of inarchmallow, and white of 
egg, and flea-hane seeds, and lime; 
powder them, and mix juice of radish 
with the white of egg; mix all tho- 
roughly, and with this composition 
anoint your body or hand, and allow 
it to , and afterwards anoint it 
again, and after this you may boldl 
take up hot iron without hurt.’’ Suc 
a | olen indeed, be very visible. 
= spirit of sulphur,” rubbed on 
the parts, is said to have been the 
secret practised by Richardson. “‘ Spi- 
tit of sulphur, sal-ammoniac, essence 
of rosemary, and onion-juice,’’ is an- 
other of the recipes. The book of 
Hocus Pocus prescribes, in letting out 
the secret, ‘‘ one half ounce of cam- 
phire, dissolved in two ounces ofaqua- 
vite ; add one ounce of quicksilver, 
one ounce of liquid storax, which is 
the droppings of myrrh, and hinders 
the camphire from firing; take also 
two ounces hematatis, which is a red 
stone, to be hadat thedruggists, which, 
being put to the above composition, 
anoint well your feet with it, and you 
May walk over a red hot bar without 
the least inconvenience.” No doubt 
but diluted sulphuric, nitric, or mu- 
riatic acid, or a saturated solution of 
burnt alum, being repeatedly rubbed 
on the skin, will render it less sensible 
to the action of caloric. Hard soap, 
Or a soap paste, rubbed over the 
tongue, will preserve it from being 
burnt by a hot iron rapidly passed 
Over it; for be it observed, the per- 
"s contact with the hottest in- 
struments is but momentary ; and it is 
well known that blacksmiths, plum- 
bers, glass-makers, and others, whose 
occupations lead them to the endurance 
of great fires, are capable of sustain- 
ing heat far beyond. the ers of 
other men. Moisture, too, skilfully 
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employed, will do much in preserving 
the flesh from danger. A wet finger 
may be safely dipped: into a pan of 
boiling sugar, and even without being 
wet, ifinstantly withdrawn and plunged 
into water; a thin crust of sugar may 
be thus without danger obtained. 

It is thus evident, that whatever 
there may be of dexterity and decep- 
tion in these performances, there is 
still enough of the curious to merit 
attention; and that habit is most con- 
ceivable to be the principai ageat in 
the attainment of the very consider- 
able insensibility to heat. 

F.R. Y. 


N.B. Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memoirs, says, ‘‘ Among other per- 
plexing circumstances in my adminis- 
tration of justice at Dhuboy, I was 
sometimes obliged to admit of the 
ordeal trial. In the first instance, a 
man was accused of stealing a child 
covered with jewels, which is a com- 
mon mode of adorning infants among 
the wealthy Hindoos. Many circum- 
stances appeared against him; on 
which he demanded the ordeal. It 
was a measure to which I was very 
averse; but at the particular request 
of the Hindoo arbitrators, who sat on 
the carpet of justice, and especially at 
the earnest entreaty of the child’s pa- 
rents, I consented. A cauldron of 
boiling oil was brought into the du- 
bar, and, after a short ceremony by 
the Brahmins, the accused person, 
without showing any anxiety, dipped 
his hand to the bottom, and took out 
a small silver coin, which T still pre- 
serve in remembrance of this trans- 
action. He did not appear to have 
sustained any damage, or to suffer the 
smallest pain; but the process went 
no further, as the parents declared 
themselves perfectly convinced of his 
innocence.” 


CARLTON PALACE AND THE 
ROOKER 


(For the Mirror. ) 
« Fluttering there they nestle near the thrune, 
And lodge in habitations not their own.” 
Daeyoen. 
In the intended improvements on the 
site of Carlton Palace, &c. the famous 


rookery will be destroyed. It is 
some humane member of the new 


the rooks, who have long 
lens at the back of Carlton Palace. 
Yhere will they rest their heads after 
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the destruction of the nests, which time 
hath to them and their heirs ? 
The. 3 in 


feathered tribe. Necess 
law, for 
“ Tmpr thickens, 
And maxes wing to the rookey wood.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
The tender ws that have built 
their nests in the capitals of the Corin- 
thian pillars, which form the lofty and 
highly enriched portico, must fly for 
ety, and seek in the wilds or bosom of 
nature some abode (where they will find 
—_———_ “ A soft retreat 
From sudden April showers, a shelter from 
the heat) Daypen. 
—_ secure than that amidst the palaces 





ton House was a palace belonging 
to the crown, and ted by his “late 
majesty, George III., to our present most 
gracious king, when Prince of Wales, 
on his aga a for his public town 
residence. e old building being out 
of repair, it was judged proper by parlia- 
ment to erect the present noble edifice in 
its room; and Mr. Holland had the ho- 
nour of being appointed the architect. 
Amid the curiosity and interest raised by 
a view of Carlton Palace, nothing can 
exceed that which is excited by a view of 
the armory; this valuable and unique 
collection is a museum, not of arms only, 
but of various works of art, dresses, Kc. 
Here are swords of every country, many 
of which are curious and valuable from 
having belonged to eminent men. The 
finest in the collection is one of excellent 
workmanship, which once belonged to the 
celebrated Hampden; it was executed 
by Benvenuto Cellini, a celebrated Flo- 
rentine, who was much employed by 
Francis I. and Pope Clement VII. The 
ornaments of the hilt and ferrule of the 
scabbard of this curious sword are in 
basso-relievo in bronze, and are intended 
to illustrate the life of David; it is kept 
with the test care in a case lined with 
satin. Here are also the swords of the 
Chevalier Bayard, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and a couteau de Chasse used b 
Charles XII, of Sweden. ‘ But it 


a “two-penny Mrnror” would be use. 
less, P. T. 
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THE MAID OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
(For the Mirror.) 
O saw you the Maid with the sorrow-dimm'd eye? 
Or saw you the Lord of the Abbey haste by ? 
He’s gone for 2 license both distant and wide, 
But the Maid of Mount Mora will ne'er be a 
Bride. 


O saw you the lilies so pale on her face, 

The lilies that late of the roses took place? 

Or heard you a sigh from her white bosom rise? 
Oh, then, ’twas for one that was dear in her eyes! 


The Lord of the Abbey, that dear one has slain, 
Yet proffers her marriage, but proffers ir vain; 
Her hand, like her heart, is another's avow'd, 

And ere be returns, wi'l be cold in her shroud, 


The drop, spare a tear for the Maiden that 


weeps ? 

And spare, breathe a sigh, for the lover that 
sleeps! 

The Lord has rode off for a priest and the ring, 

But Death is the Bridegroom her requiem will 
sing. 


A FLORENTINE TALE. 
A FLORENTINE officer and a young 
lady of the same city became deeply at- 
 vaddenly oblige do Join his mg 

being su ol to join hi 
pan at their last parting both madea 

vow of eternal fidelity. 

Some time had now elapsed, when the 


lady, sitting musing one evening, was 
, woleme toll of a bell’: she 


startl 
tu 
disfigured by wounds, who told her he 
had filles pan Al action, but was permitted 
to visit her; and that his visits should 
always be announced by the toll of a bell, 
and the words, “* Mina, I am here!” 
He visited her so often, that at last all 
dread of his appearance wore off, and she 
fancied h as much in love with the 
spirit as with the man; however, one 
evening she was invited to a ball, where 
she met a rich young nobleman, who fell 
deeply in love with her; they danced 
all the evening, and she listened 
complacently to the flatteries he softly 
whispered, and at last consented to re- 
ceive his addresses. She had scarcely 
done so, when a bell tolled, which was 
the signal of the spirit’s appearance ; but 
she was so occupied, listening to her 
new lover, that she heard it not ; it tolled 
a ake = ao | some 
sto for an instant, but 
Sar, 3 the third time it tolled, 
but so deeply, that all were startled, and 
the music ceased. Mina, turning, sw 
the spirit of the officer between her and 
her new lover, it said, with a melancholy 
voice, “ Mina, I am here; remember 
your oath !” and disappeared. She in- 
stantly fell, and rose no more. 
CaRLos. 
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LOVE'S CONFESSION. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Say, what can eloquence avail, 

To grace the ardent lover's tale ; 

Since love on his fond purpose bent, 

In sileace—is most eloquent ! 

And when o'er some bright face he flings 
The shadow of his rosy wings, 

That sudden flush of soft expression 

To lovers is their love's confession ! 


What need of studied phrase to tell 
What mutual hearts can feel so well; 
Since on the sigh that wantons near, 
And only heard by love's quick ear, 

A thousand tender vows can wing, 

To lull the bosom’s fluttering ; 

Then, is not that soft sigh, expression 
To lovers—of their love’s confession! 


Why should we teach the pliart tongue 
Those tales by love-lorn minstrels sung ; 
They cannot paint its pain so well 

As the bright glist’ning tear's sweet spell, 
A gem of nature from the heart 

That owns no studied form of act: 

O! sure that silent tear’s expression 

To lovers is their love's confession! 


Or what can picture mutual bliss 

When passion sleeps with happiness ! 

And every boding fear is o’er, 

And hope has nought to whisper more ; 

What eloquence can match the smile 

That decks the glowing face the while ; 

And by its rapture-tinged expression, 

To lovers is their love’s confession ! 
WILMINGTON FLEMING. 


PIG POINTER.—ANIMAL IN- 
STINCT. 
A sow; which was a thin, long-eared 
animal, one of the ugliest of the New 
Forest breed, when very young, took a 
great partiality to some pointer puppies 
game! 


of Sir John Mild. 
may was . It played and often 
fed with them. From this circumstance, 
“ it occurred to him,” to use his own ex- 

» that “‘ having broken many a 
as obstinate as a pig, he would try 
could not also succeed in breaking a 
pig.” - The little animal would often go 
out with the puppies to some distance 
from ; he enticed her farther by a 
sort of pudding made of barley-meal, 
which he carried in one of his pockets, 
and whenever she misbehaved, as he was 
not able to catch and correct her in the 
same manner that he did his dogs, he 
threw stones at her. 

‘By this means he found the creature 
very tractable, and soon taught her what 
he wished. She quartered her ground as 
regularly as any pointer, stood when she 

on 


scent of game, she slackened her 

and 

till 

on her knees,’ on which she would remain 
five minutes and upwards en the point ; 
as — ee 
turned to eeper, grun very loudly 
for her reward of edinge ‘Aher the 
death of the keeper, the pig was kept for 
three years but never est, except for the 
purpose of occasional amusement. To 
accomplish this, a fowl was put into a 
cabbage net and hidden amongst the fern 
in some part of the park, and the extra- 
ordinary animal never failed to point to 
it in the manner before described. 

A circumstance as singular as the other 
occurrences of her life afterwards took 
place. A great number of lambs had 
been lost ——- as soon — were 

and on a person sent to 
re: dye the sow was detected in 
the very act of devouring one. This 
carnivorous propensity was ascribed to 
her having been accustomed to feed with 
dogs, and eat the flesh on which they 
were fed. The pig-pointer was therefore 
sold to a butcher in the New Forest, 
where she died the usual death of a pig, 
and was converted into bacon. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, we may observe 
that the “learned pig,”” exhibited some- 
time since in London, was not the only 
wonderful instance of the unusual docility 
of the species. , 

W. H. S. 


A NEW EPOCH IN MODERN 
LITERATURE. 


(For the Mirror.) 


EnGuanp hath witnessed man 
since her invasion by Julius Cesar, she 
has been exposed to a variety of revolu- 
tions, she has struggled beneath the con- 
flictious sovereignty of a train of petty 
rinces uniting together, and forming 
inks in one great chain, she has com- 
bated them all and succeeded in amalga- 
mating herself into one vast island, which 
is now, perhaps, neither excelled nor 
ualled in any quarter of the globe. 
Her political revolutions have excited the 
astonishment of Europe, while she is the 
only nation whom it has appeared impos- 
sible to destroy by the force of civil war. 
Like the infant phoenix — from the 
ashes of its nt, England has ac- 
quired fresh glory from every vicissitude ; 
amidst the splendour of conquest, the 
dear bought trophies of desolated cities 
and the earned laurels pe mayen 
zeal, I challenge any one to ce an 
epoch in the British history so gratify 
to the feelings of a true Englishman as 
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the present. Whoever duly appreciates 
the advan of education must hail the 
Mechanics’ Institution as a scheme most 
praiseworthy in itself, and likely to be 
attended with incalculable benefits to the 
community. We have heard of number- 
less inventions within the last half cen- 
tury, which reflect credit on the talents of 
the projectors, but which are unfortu- 
nately, many of them productive of in- 
jurious consequences to society. Where 
is the man who can adduce the possibility 
of ill effects from a system of general 
education ? will it not provide a mode for 
passing time hitherto unknown to the 
mechanic and industrious artisan? are 
not the advantages to be derived from so 
abundant a vehicle of information, supe- 
rior to the amusements of the gaming 
table, where exclusive of pecuniary 
losses, the worst associations are con- 
tracted ? are we not indebted to the la- 
bours of the handicraftsman for every 
manual preparation we possess, and does 
not gratitude require we should repay that 
debt by some more substantial acknow- 
led; than merely what they demand 
from us for the trouble we have given ? 
It was for the nineteenth century to in- 
stitute a plan for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the humbler classes, for improving 
their mental faculties, and recreating their 
leisure hours. it is with pride plea- 
sure I repeat that those pre-eminent ad- 
vantages which were unattended to in the 
warm engagements of the field, have been 
reserved for a season of peace and unani- 
mity—that the uncomplying spirit of 
party faction will here have no ground- 
work on which to found an objection, will, 
I think, be maintained after the command 
which has emanated from a high quarter, 
that no religious or political disquisitions 
shall interfere with an association — 
intended for scientific purposes. i wi 
conclude with a prophesy which I hope 
to see realized ; that within another half 
century, England will produce no instance 
of an individual of either sex who cannot 
read or write. I hope it as an encourage- 
ment to the working class, and I expect 
it with some degree of confidence from 
the illustrious station and table 
abilities of those who are exerting them- 
selves on so memorable an occasion. 
PurILocosmos. 


_ —. 


FUNERAL OF C. M. VON WEBER. 


TueE funeral of this celebrated composer, 
of whom we have given copious memoirs, * 
took place on Wednesday, June the 21st 
at the Catholic chapel in Moorfields, It 


* See Mmrog, Nos. 187 and 201. 
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was expected that the ceremony would 
have been ed on the previous 
Friday, but owing to unforeseen obs 
it was unavoidably postponed until the 
day mentioned. It was the intention 
of the committee to have sold tickets, 
in order to raise a sufficient sum to defray 
the expenses of his funeral, and to erect 
a monument to his memory. In this, 
however, (upon application to the Catholic 
pow ey were disappointed, as he 
would not permit any money to be pai 
for admission except the ho 
made to non-subscribers to the chapel ; 
nor would he allow more than twenty 
performers, including both vocal and in. 
strumental. The committee then applied 
to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, but 
they would not suffer any instrumental 
performance in the cathedral, except the 
organ. They then resolved to bury him 
in a private manner, each person attend. 
ing the funeral subscribing a guinca and 
a half, the committee taking upon them. 
selves to make up the deficiency. 
Although the funeral was not very ge- 
nerally known, yet several persons were 
assembled at the doors of the chapel at 
an bgp feos and after the subscribers 
were tted, the doors were — 
open to the public, u ment of the 
aaal fee of one chilling aid person. 
The procession left the house of Sir 
George Smart, in Portland-street, at a 
quarter past nine, in the following order: 
Conductors on horseback. 
Mutes. Feathers. Mutes. 
THE HEARSE, 
pari: Haw horses, over which was : 
velvet with the armorial bearings 
the deceased. 


3 Mr. Furstenau, Dr. 
and Dr. Goschen. 

The procession was then closed by 
mourning coaches and private carriages, 
containing several ns of distinction 
in the musical world. Sir 
as the most intimate friend 
Weber, was in the first coach, as chief 
mourner, with Mr. Furstenau, 
of the flute, who came with M. Von 
Weber from Dresden, Dr. Kind, his phy- 
sician, and Mr. Goschein, a gentleman to 
whom M. Von Weber was much attached. 
In the other coaches were the following 
individuals, viz.—Messrs. C. Kemble, 
Fawcett, Cramer, (master of the king’s 
private band), Haviland, Burke, Robert- 
son, Olivier, Planche, Liverati; Capt 
Forbes; Messrs. Savary, Braham, Mos- 
cheles, Dr. Almaine, Collard, Chappell, 
Willis, Power, Sir J. A. Stevenson, Mr. 
Aders, Mr. Giese; Messrs. Durustt, 


e 
ry = coach drawn by four 


horses, containing Sir G. | 





ewe ee ee 
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Robson, SS, oy nage 3 
Major, Linley, » C. Hom, 
hue’ Rodwell, Horsley, Stampff, 
Schlesinger, Burrowes, Paine, T. Cooke, 
Wordsworth, Rovedino, Ward, Walms. 
, Hodsoll, J. B. Cramer, Kiesewetter. 
private carriages which attended 
were those of Miss Stephens, Mr. Bra- 
ham, Mr. J. S. Willett, and Mr. Aders. 
At half-past ten o’clock, the procession 
arrived at the Catholic chapel in Moor- 
fields, Long before that time, those 
seats not appropriated to the subscribers 
had been gradually filling by persons at- 
tracted as visitors to so novel and interest- 
ing a ceremony, so that when the time 
arrived for its commencement, the whole 
of the interior, which it is said will ac- 
eommodate 2,000 individuals, was fully 
oceupied. The pulpit and the altar were 
covered with black cloth, and the gallery 
in which the organ is placed, was filled 
with vocal and instrumental performers. 
On the altar and e- the sides were r 
waxen tapers, and Jamps burning. The 
the deacon, and sub-deacon, with 
acolytes, (boys arrayed in the sacer- 
dotal costume, who assist on such occa- 
sions), were waiting the approach of the 
body, and when the coffin with the pro- 
ceasion 


moved slowly through the principal aisle, 
the band commenced the opening move- 
ment of Mozart’s Requiem,* the words of 
which are as follows :— 
“ Requiem eternam dona eis, domine, 
Et lux perpetua luceat eis.” 
The slow movement and fugue, which 
ly number among the master-pieces 
usical composition, were both sun 
chorus, and, deriving an increase 
from the solemnity of the occasion, 
almost sublime. The mourners 
their seats during bed pe 
and the coffin being placed on 
pre} for its reception, the 
y the introductory prayers 
for the occasion under the Ro- 
the responses being made 
choir in the gallery. The 
then commenced the celebrated 
ire, dies illa, of the Requiem, 
ith the succeeding movements, 
as a description of the day of 
The appeals for mercy, the 
the just, and the despair of 
,are depicted in glowing colours. 
mind of the composer was evidently 
absorbed by the awful nature of his sub- 
ject. As instances of musical power in 


Ht 


ll 


see 


* For an interesting account of the circum: 
stances which gave rise to this celebrated compo- 
sition, see the Mixkor, No. 125. 


this noble work, few exceed the Rex tre. 
mend@ majestatis, and the dying away 
of the choir into the passage, Saiva me 
fons pietatis. But tcordare, the 
movement Confutatis maledictis, describ- 
ing the punishment of the wicked, and 
the Lachrymosa dies illa, are character- 
ized by the most original and profound 
conceptions. After the last movement, 
the priest’s functions, and those of his 
assistants, were resumed, and at various 
intervals between other portions of the Re- 
quiem the burning of incense, the sprink- 
ling with holy water, and the elevation 
of the host, took place, attended with 
the various ceremonies peculiar to the 
Roman Catholic church. After the con- 
cluding pieces of the Requiem, the Sanc- 
tus, the Benedictus, oad ae Agnus Dei, 
had been performed, and the prayers 
brought to a conclusion, the body was 
conveyed from the chapel into the vaults 
below, the orchestra playing the Dead 
March in Saul. The whole of the pre- 
vious ceremony had been read in Latin, 
but in depositing the corpse in the vaults 
a few prayers were recited in English. 
With these ended the whole of the ritual, 
which occupied full an hour and a half, 
and the mourners then left the chapel in 
the same order as they came. 

Of the musical performance it is but 
justice to say, that a feeling of the solem- 
nity of the occasion, and of respect for 
its object, appeared to animate every part 
of it. The principal singers were Miss 
Cubitt, Miss Povey, Miss Betts, Miss 
sear -_ Miss — Messrs. Bra- 
lam, e, Evans, Pinto, and Philli 
poorer 4 the choir of the Cathclic 
chapel. Many members of the Philhar- 
monic Society offered their assistance, as 
did the whole band of Covent-garden 
Theatre ; but from the limited space al- 
lotted them by the minister of the chapel, 
to avoid interfering with the privi of 
the subscribers, the committee not 
avail themselves of one-half the musical 
aid proffered them. 

The pe mesg was op the 
plate of the i_ 


CAROLUS MARIA FREYHERR VON 
WEBER, 


nuper 
Prafectus musicorum Sacelli regii 
apud Regem Saxonum. 
Natus urbe Eutin, inter Saxones 
Die 16 Decembris, 1786. 
Mortuus Londini 
Die 5 Junii, 1826. 


Anno —— 
tatis su. 


A subscription has been offered to de- 
fray the expense of a monument to the 
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memory of this celebrated man, which 
we hope will be speedily ah 


* ANECDOTES OF DR. PARR. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
S1r,—The authenticity of the following 
anecdotes, &c. of the late Dr. Parr, may 
be depended upon, as they were commu- 
nicated to me by a person who was well 

uainted with him. 

Phe doctor and his lady had occa- 
sionally divers little bickerings, as the 
lady did not approve of his expend- 
ing so much of his money on “ dusty 
tomes of ancient lore,” and Parr 
would be accountable to no one. The 
chairs of the library had becn in a 
sad condition, indeed there was no 
ground to hope for a secure seat in them ; 
they threatened the incumbent with a 
downfall, which, though it might not 
create such a sensation in the world, as 
the falling of a kingdom, “the crash of 
a@ state,” yet would, perhaps, be very 
serious to the suffering person. Mrs. 
Parr, therefore, one morning in the libra- 
ry, took occasion to accost the doctor, 
*¢ Mr. Parr, we should have new chairs 
for the hbrary, they are in a very sad 
way ;” “I cannot afford it, Mrs. Parr,” 
replied the doctor. ‘ Not afford it,” re- 
turned the lady, “when you can give 
ten guineas for a musty book, which you 
never open.” —* I tell you I cannot af- 
ford it,” vociferated the doctor. ‘* Not 
afford it,” said the lady, ‘ when your 
rents are coming in so fast,” pointing to 
the garments of her spouse, which were 
in as much need of repair as the library 
chairs. The doctor, touched by this 
stroke of humour, applied immediately 
both to the cabinet-maker and the tailor. 
The doctor was monomers | fond of mut- 
ton, and indeed never failed to do justice 
to the dinner of whatever it might be 
composed ; nothing, however, afforded 
him greater pleasure than to be seated at 
table near a shoulder of mutton, he would 
then take four plates, and drawing one 
near him, place the other three in a semi- 
circle round him, he would fill all the 
plates with the choice bits, and then 
push the joint from him, saying he had 
enough. 

He was very cular concerning the 
airing of his night caps(of which he wore 
several) and no company would deter him 
from placing them himself before the fire 
in the parlour, that he might be assured 
they were not neglected. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
LinkumM FipEuivs. 


. 


THE MIRROR. 
THS WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF 
MUSIC.* 


(For the Mirror. ) 

Music the fiercest griefs can charm ; 

Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please. 
In the history of the Academy of Sci. 
ences, there is an account of a musician 
who was cured of a violent fever bya 
concert at his bed side. In the reign of 
Henry III. of France, the musician 
Claude de Jeune, playing at the nuptials 
of the Duke de Joyeuse in the phrygian 
mode,+ animated, not the king, but a 
courtier, who forgot himself so far as to 
put his hand to his sword in the presence 
of his sovereign; but the musician 
hastening to mn ad him, had recourse to 
the hypo-phrygian mode. Boyle men. 
tions some females, who burst into tears 
when they heard a certain tune, which 
had no uncommon effect on the rest of 
the audience. Rousseau says, “ that he 
knew at Paris a woman of condition, who 
could not hear any kind of music with. 
out being seized with an involuntary and 
violent fit of laughter.” Plato says, 
no change can be made in music without 
affecting the constitution of the state ;” 
and pretends that there are sounds which 
excite meanness of soul, insolence, and 
their contrary virtues. Polybius tells us, 
that music was n to soften the 
manners of the Arcadians, who inhabited 
a country where the air was cold and im- 
pure; that those of Cynethia, who ne- 
glected music, surpassed all the Greeks 
in cruelty, anc that there was no city in 
which so many crimes had been com- 
mitted. Music made part of the study 
of the Pythagoreans, who used it to in- 
spire the heart with laudable actions, and 
to inflame it with the love of virtue. 
According to these philosophers, our soul 
was in a manner composed of harmony ; 
and Dryden in modern days, says, 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began ; 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 

Some authors tell us, that music acts 
upon inanimate bodies. Norhoff men- 
tions a certain Dutchman, of the name of 
Pettor, who broke a glass by the sound 
of his voice. Kircher speaks of a great 
stone, which pong a! the yy 3 
certain 0! i says, tl 
stalls eonbie Gham at the sound of 
organ in a cathedral; that he has felt 
them tremble under his hand at the sound 

* For u copious history of music, see Vol. VI. 
of the Mizror. 

+ Ardent, fierce, impetuous, vehement, and 
terrible. 
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of an organ or a voice ; and that he has 
been assured, that those which were firmly 
put together, vibrated at some determined 
tone. There is a famous pillar in the 
church at Rheims, which trembles sensi - 
bly at the sound of a certain bell, while 
the other pillars remain motionless. 

Sir Everard Home says, “the effect of 
the high notes of the piano-forte upon 
the great lion in Exeter "Change, only 
called his attention, which was very great. 
He remained silent and motionless ; but 
no sooner was the flat notes sounded, than 
he sprung up and endeavoured to break 
loose, lashed his tail, and appeared to be 

and furious, so much so, as to 


fects of high and low notes were likewise 
tried on an elephant, by playing on the 
piano-forte and French horn; when the 
upper notes of the piano-forte scarcely at- 
tracted the attention of the animal, but 
the lower notes excited and retained it. 
The full sound of the French horn pro- 
duced a we — Everard aoe 
proves that the membrana tympania o' 

the elephant is muscular as well as this 
membrane in the human subject, but 
from the great difference in its form and 
structure in the elephant, compared with 
that of the human ear, it is obvious that 
the animal cannot adapt its ear to musi- 
cal sounds as the human ear can, the 
fibres being of various lengths. P. 


HAMPSTEAD. 
(For the Mirror.) ° 


estima.ion, 
in its. natural beauties, e 
mond,* 


rustic excursions of many hundred per- 

sons, while the summer continued, 

d . ry Torys ft a mae wp 
interesting hill to Ham or to 
Woods near Caen Wood, constituted 
sole delight. Often, while a boy, 

I been bewildered amidst the mazes 


h), sometim 


* For the leading beauties of Richmond, see 
Minaon, No. 184. : 
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rambling at large from suhtise to sunset, 
in the expectation of meeting with s 
nest of young goldfinches, in which, 
however, I was more than once disap- 
pointed; though I frequently waded 
a little streams, and more fre- 
quently tore my clothes in climbing trees, 
or in examining some neighbouring 
thicket in quest of my prey. one of 
these juvenile occasions, I think I might 
have exclaimed with the discomfited 
Hermia, in The Midsummer Night's 
Dream :— 

Never so weary, never so in woe, 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers, 
I can no further crawl, no further go, 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
Enough of my boyish recollections, for 
— at least. 

hat lover of nature has visited 
Hampstead who was not delighted with 
the variety of beautiful scenery which it 
presents ? From Shepherd’s Fields, we 
may distinctly see the proud castle of 
Windsor, frowning majestically on the 
country around ; the stately pile at 
Hampton Court, Leith Hill, and a thou- 
sand intervening objects over a space of 
twenty miles. From the west end road, 
you may see the whole amphitheatre of 
the Surrey and Kentish hills, including 
our metropolis. From this spot, too, 
may be traced the winding course of 
father Thames; and the ships, if you 
use your telescope, may be seen on their 

own the river. 

The locality of Hampstead recom- 

mends it to the inhabitants of London as 


tt mansions. The Earl of Mansfield’s 
is not unworthy of notice. 

Wood, the once favourite retreat 
of the Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, and 
residence ‘ale present ne 
name, would, I am sure, prove - 
teresting, could admission be ate. 
The house is finished in the best style of 
architecture; and there are some 


2 9 
inguished artists. The plea- 
is have every advantage that 
can be derived from a good situation, 
i lodge at the Ken- 
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CHERRY RIPE. 
Tue Song of Cherry-ripe, rendered so popular 
vy being introduced into the play of Paw! Pry, 
is very old, and was written by Robert Herrick, 
who lived in the reign of Charles I — The follow- 
ing is a copy of it, verbatim, from his poems :— 
“‘ Cherry-ripe, ripe, ripe, (I cry) 

Fall and fair ones ; come, and buy! 

If so be you ask me, where 

They do grow? J answer, there 

Where my Julia’s lips do smile ; 

There’s the land, or cherry isle ; 

Whose plantations fully show, 

All the year, where cherries grow.” 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


TENDERNESS TOWARDS 
ANIMALS. 


THE tenderness evineed by the Orientals 
towards animals is strikingly illustrated 
by the following fable of what occurred to 
a Persian Guebre, or fire-worshipper :— 
‘¢ Carried by an angel, says the fable, 
to a spot whence he beheld the place of 
torment of the wicked, and informed by 
the angel of the various reasons for the 
various conditions in which he saw the 
several sufferers, his attention was at 
length particularly caught by the situation 
of a man, whose whole naked body was 
surrounded by raging flames, with the 
single exception of his left foot! ‘* And 
what,” said the prophet to the angel, 
“ what, my lord, is the cause of that par- 
ticular exception ?”—“* The man im 
thou beholdest,” returned the angel, “‘ was 
in his life-time a wicked king. His op- 
pression of his subjects was grievous, and 
thou seest how he suffereth for his guilt ! 
But, one day, that miserable tyrant (ty- 
rant though he was) walked near to a 
sheep-cote, where it chanced that he saw 
a lamb tethered to a stake, and was hun- 
pering after the remainder of a parcel of 
y which had been placed near it, but 
of which it had already consumed all that 
was within its reach. The wicked prince 
feeling, upon that occasion, one emotion 
of pity, stretehed out his left foot, and 
the hay within the reach of the 
b! Thou ivest, then, O pro- 
phet, how surely thy God remembereth 
every deed of mercy among all the sons 
ot men ; how he loveth all his creatures, 
and how he beareth in mind every act of 
love — cage meet them! A 
single act of mercy, bestowed upon a hun- 
lamb, has saved from te flames of 
fon the left foot even of a wicked tyrant !” 
—Keeper’s Travels in Search of his 
Master. 
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EXCHANGING CARDS. 

Mr. Ricnarp REYNOLDs, who had 
the il] manners to come into the world 
before his broth e d ist who 
relates his adventures, was one day Sw 
paring to go to a mere otk in Pall 

fall, when he received a letter brought 
bya er from an anonymous writer, 
informing him that a Captain Smith had 
been called a black leg at the Bedford, 
by a person who, the captain was in. 
form was Mr. Richard Reynolds, 
With the advice of his father, however, 
Mr. R. did not notice this letter, but 

roceeded to join the party to which he 

been invited. 

After dinner, Mr. Ids, * hot with 
the Tuscan grape, and high in blood,” 
accompanied his host to his box at the 
opera. For a short time, the dancing of 
Baccelli solely engaged Richard’s atten. 
tion ; but it was suddenly withdrawn, by 
something in the adjoining box far more 
attractive. This something was an ex- 
tremely handsome woman, the wife of 
Sir Charles , & baronet of fashion 
and fortune. At her Richard gazed, and 
glanced, and sighed so deeply, that he 
rendered himself not only ridiculously 
conspicuous to the object of his idolatry, 
but to her whole party ; amongst w 
was rather a rare character at the opera,— 
4 loving, jealous husband. 

The ballet being concluded, the lady 
and her friends left the box, followed at 
a respectful distance by the enamoured, 
tipsy Richard. They entered the hall, 
the carriage was announced, and he was 
on the bp» of losing his fair inamorata, 
when the violent pressure of the crowd 
momentarily separated her from her party. 
‘ Seizing the golden opportunity,” Rich- 
ard tly advanced, and triumphantly 
handed her into her carriage ; when for- 
getful of his usual good taste and good 
manners, he placed his foot on the step, 
with the intention of accompanying her. 

At this unlucky moment “ the green- 
eyed monster,” ‘the furious husband, 
darted forward, and grasped his arm; 
high words ensued ; and cards were ex- 
changed, Richard putting into his pocket 
that of Sir Charles ———, 
Grosvenor-street, and the husband put- 
ting into his pocket that of “ Mr. Rich- 
ard Reynolds, John-street, Adelphi.” 
After this preamble, to another ex 9 
I mean to that of shots, Sir Charles 

. instead of getting into the car« 
riage, proceeded towards White’s in a fit 
of spleen, leaving his wife to return 

one. 


The disappointed Richard, in the in- 
terim, also attempted to bend his way 
homewards, but from the increasing 
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effects of the wine, he lost all recollec- 
tion. After wandering for some time in 
St. James’s-square, he at length, com- 
confused and exhausted, seated 

imself under a portico, and instantly 

fell asleep. In this condition, a watch- 
man discovered him, and after several 
vain attempts to awaken him, committed 
him to the guardianship of the chairman 
of an empty sedan that was passing at the 
moment. Into this, with some difficulty, 
they had placed their torpid load, and 
were preparing to depart, when one of 
the chairmen cried to the watchman, 


“ Paddy, Paddy, who is he, and where is 
the direction 
“ True, 

in 


t 7... 
belim,” added his brother 
, ** at this rate, we may come 
out with him at the world’s end, and be 
no jot the richer or wiser.” 

“Faith, he is no acquaintance of 
mine, honies,” replied the watchman ; 
“ but if, on searching him, I find nothing 
uf the jontleman about him, by the powers 
I'll coolly house him with the constable 
of the night.” 

The search commenced—no letter—no 
memorandum—poor Richard was in 
dreadful peril, when a solitary card was 
discov: and by the light of his lan- 
tern, the watchman read aloud, “ Sir 
- — Lower agen yownge vt 

was the passport, and away they 
trotted, much gratified by so sufficient 
and satisfactory a direction. 

Arriving in the above-mentioned street 
at one 0” in the morning, with the 
supposed baronet, (and drawn blinds, to 
prevent an exposition of his humiliating 
situation,) the chairman knocked, and a 
servant . On their inquiry, whe- 
ther that were the house of Sir Charles 
——, anc receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, the chair was conveyed into 
the hall. The Paddies explained to the 
servant how and where they found his 
Master, and showed his card, 

jis was an unusual occurrence, the 
servant, alarmed, feared to disturb the 
baronet, till he had received the instruc- 
tions of her ladyship; who having 
awaited the return of her husband a con- 
siderable time, had at length retired to 
room. The servant therefore sent 
one of her women to inform her of his 
master’s arrival, and then, with the as- 
sistance of the irman, removed the 
chair into the library, when they them- 
selves were sent below to wait for further 


The minor performers having left the 
the principal now remained solus. 

My brother having awakened, raised 
the lid of the chair, and finding himself 
housed, at first naturally thought some 
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kind person had conducted him home— 
but great were both his surprise and 
alarm, when he discovered that he was in 
a strange house. 

Eager for explanation, he was proceed- 
ing to ring the bell, when he heard a loud 
knocking at the street-door, and at the 
same instant the loved cause of his pur- 
suit, the identical fair one of the Opera, 
rushed into the room. Breathless with 
joy and astonishment, he stood motion. 
less ; when the baronet’s wife, deceived 
by the imperfect light of a single wax- 
taper, and half blinded by her agitation, 
rushed into her supposed husband’s arms, 
who, ‘nothing loth,” was about to re- 
turn her embrace, when, lo ! the real hus- 
band entered, and stood aghast. Rage 
deprived him of utterance ; his wife, con- 
founded by the error, seized her husband’s 
hand, and wept in silent entreaty ; while 
Richard, completely sobered, explained 
and apologized. 

By degrees the baronet yielded to the 
naiveté of my brother’s account, his own 
reflections, and the corrobora testi- 
mony of the chairmen; when suddenly 
his passion again broke forth, and he ex- 
claimed—* This is not the only provo- 
cation I have received from you. you 
know a Captain Smith, Sir ?”?—“ I have 
heard,” replied my brother, ‘ of such a 
man this evening, for the —..” 
“ Hear me then, Sir!” interrupted the 
impetuous baronet: “ ing up St. 
Jantatie-ateest not half at hour ago, and 
assisting in emancipating this Captain 
Smith from a ring of pickpockets, he 
would not leave me till he was informed 
where he was to call to return his thanks. 
I gave him my own address, as I thought, 
but. unluckily it proved to be your card. 
He had no sooner glanced his eye over it, 
than Ns wig iid So, Sir, I have found 

ou at last !” and was proceeding to use 
the most intemperate language, when for- 
tunately for both parties, a friend ex- 
plained to him his error ; otherwise, Sir, 
there I should have been as much in. 
debted to Mr. Richard Reynolds for the 
loan of his name and character, as I am 
here for the unexpected pleasure of his 
company.” 
To conclude, it was at | deter. 
mined to postpone all further discussion 
till the morrow; Richard pledging his 
honour that the baronet should then one 
way or another have satisfaction. My 
brother kept his word, for having gone 
to the Bedford, and learned from Captain 
Smith himself, that another Mr. Richard 
a roy had been his traducer, he 
the captain proceeded together to 
Grosvenor-street ; where, instead of the 
anticipated exchange of shots, they ex. 
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She Gatherer. 


“TI am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff. "— Wootton. 


EPITAPH 


In the parish church of Sheffield, in 
memory of Richard Smith, who died 
April 6, 1756, aged 52. 

Ar thirteen years I went to sea 

To try my fortune there, 

But lost my friend, which put an end 

To all my interest there— 

Then to land I came 

As "twere by chance, 

At twenty then 1 taught to dance, 

But yet unsettled in my mind, 

To something else I was inclin’d; 

At thirty-five I laid dancing down, 

To be a bookseller in this town, 

Where I continued without strife 

Till death deprived me of my life ; 

Vain world, to thee I bid farewell, 

To rest within this silent cell, 

Till the great God shall summons all, t 





To answer His majestic call, 
The Lord have mercy on us all. 


EPITAPH 


pe ge of St. Giles’ Church, 
Cripplegate. A Remembrance of Tho- 
mas amr Cooper and Citizen of 
London, who departed this life in Ano 
1575, and buried heare the xi of July. 


TuIs doynt Pree to relieve the poore 
th breade, 


Did gre tat a hone in which he dyd, 
called the queenes heade, 
Foure full loades of ye best charcoale he 
would have bovght ech yeare 
And fortie dosen of wheaten breade, for 
poore howsholders heare, 
To see bm things distribvted this Bvsby 


trvst, 
The Vicar & Chvrchwardenes thinking 


them to be jvst. 

God grante that howseholders heare 
may thankful be for svch, 

So God wilt move ye heartes of moe, to 
do for them as mvch, 

And let this goode example move svch 
men as God as blest 

To do the like before they goe with 
Bvsby ap their reste 

Within this chappell Bvsby’s bones in 
dvst awhile doth stay, 

Till he that made them, raise them vp to 
live with Christ for aye. 
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CANDIDATES. 


A CANDIDATE for an office among the 
s, was called candidatus, because 

he wore a long white robe. We retain 

the word, but Lnegt given up the robe. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

On Saturday next, the 8th of July, the first 
Number of a new Volume of the Mirror will be 
published. It will be enriched with two fine 
engravings, and will contain a great variety of 
original and other interesting matter, such as we 
trust will ensure us the patronage of all our old 
friends, and a large accession of new sub. 
scribers, 

On the same day will be published (price two- 
pence) a Supplementary Number of the Mirror, 
containing the Title, Preface, and Index to the 
present Volume. The Supplementary Number 
will be embellished with a beautiful Portrait, en- 
graved on stecl, and Memoir of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 

The suggestion of Edyar shall be aitended to; 
the work to which he ailudes is not mislaid; we 
intend to copy an article or two from it when it 
shall be returned. 

The favours of Janet, F R.Y., G.W.N, 
Guibert, W., C——y, bave been received, and 
shail have early insertion ; some of their commu- 
nications shall appear in our next. 

The “ Boyne Water,” a Tale, by the O'Hara 
Family, in our next. 

Utopia has been received. 

Several communications from P. T. W., Jaco- 
bus, and many of our early Correspondents, 
which have been in our hands some months, shall 
have early insertion. though we cannot fix the 
time. Our object is to pay as much and as equal 
attention to our Correspondents as their great 
number will permit us to do. It, however, fre- 
quently happens, that articles on temporary 
subjects, or subjects that excite interest at the 
time, have a precedence over those of a general 
nature, though they may have been longer in our 
hands. Attention to the topics of the day is ne- 
cessary, in order to ‘‘ catch the manners living 
as they rise.” 

We are much obliged to Mr. Burden for the 
loan of his work ; but later publications give at 
least a more new account of the subject. 

The view of Corfe Castle is still intended to 
appear; there is, however, some difficulty in 
making it from the drawing sent to us. 

Our opinion is unchanged as to Life at 
Boulogne, and the other articles sent by W.J.; 
this we say without any reference to their merit, 
which we admit. They shall be left for W. J. at 
our publisher's early in the week. 

Greek Soug, by tt, is not quite worthy 
of the cause. 

Julia Isabella Albemarle will, in a week, see 
her most important wish has been anticipated. 

To many of our Correspondents, who wish us 
to increase the quantity of poetry in our Mirgor, 
we must say, that if we know the taste of our 
readers, we insert as much as is acceptable. 
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